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OFNC Executive & Committees for 1980 


At the 101st Annual Meeting of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 
Club held in early January, a new slate of Council members and 
Club Executives were elected by the membership. Shortly there¬ 
after, at the first meeting of the new Council, membership of 
the various OFNC committees was decided. Although the highly 
successful and hectic Centennial of the OFNC is now behind us, 
the new Council and committees will find much to do in maintain¬ 
ing and increasing the momentum established in 1979. The assist¬ 
ance of any and all Club members is always appreciated, as are 
the opinions and concerns of individual members. If you would 
like to offer your services in whatever capacity, or feel that 
there is something that the Club leaders should be aware of, 
please feel free to contact the appropriate person (or persons) 
listed below. 


President 

Vice-president 

Treasurer 

Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 


Roger Taylor (731-9270) 
Loney Dickson (226-4217) 
Barry Henson (729-8294) 
Dan Brunton (729-1115) 
Frank Pope (829-1281) 


Other Councillors: Ron Bedford, Frank Bell, Bill Cody, 
Ellaine Dickson, Roger Foxall, Courtney Gilliatt, Fran 
Goodspeed, Bill Gummer, Peter Hall, Don Lafontaine, Diana 
Laubitz, Hue MacKenzie, Ken Strang and Ken Taylor 


Committee Chairmen: 
Executive 
Finance 
Centennial 
Conservation 
Nomination 

Excursions & Lectures 
Membership 

Education & Publicity 
Macoun Club 
Publications 
Bird Records 


Roger Taylor (731-9270) 
Courtney Gilliatt (728-0223) 
Hue MacKenzie (226-1997) 
Loney Dickson (226-4217) 
Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Fran Goodspeed (234-7566) 
Peter Hall (733-0698) 

Ken Taylor (224-3928) 

Ken Strang (733-7695) 

Dan Brunton (729-1115) 


So that's the line-up for 1980. We are all looking forward 
to the challenges ahead and look forward to your involvement too. 

Dan Brunton, Recording Secretary 
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Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


William R. Arthurs 
Marion R. Barron 
Dorothy K.B. Beckel 
Raymond & Norah Burge 
Jo M. Carson 
Sonja Dewit 

J. Alan Evans & family 

Sharon P. Gowan 

David A. Head 

W.E.S. Henoch & family 

Chantal Kielbasa 

Jack Kramers 

Nancy C. Leigh-Smith 


Diane L. Lepage 

Louise Manga & family 

Kevin J. McCormick 

Karin M. Mooney & family 

Carol A. Moskaluk 

Flora E. Patterson 

Edward & Elnora Schneider 

Frank Scott 

Mr. & Mrs. P.C. Slinn 

Mrs. W.H. Stevens 

F. Takishita & A. Robertson 

R.M. Vaillancourt 


Other Areas 


Robert R. Bloye 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Alan R. Channon 

Richmond Hill, Ont. 

John Coleman 

Orono, Maine 

Cheryl D. Goodchild 
Toronto, Ont. 

Douglas J. Graham 

Calgary, Alta. 

Ross Hastings 

Edmonton, Alta. 


D. Edward Hofman 

Brooks, Alta. 

A.J. Sinclair 

Bracebridge, Ont. 
Ira H. Smith 

Oxford, Maine 
Miss Leslie A. Wakelyn 
Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. Jo Wright 

Hudson, Que. 


If you know any of our new members or meet them, make them 
welcome and introduce them to others. 


March, 1980 


The Membership Committee 
Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 


Thank you, Sharon 

For almost five years, Sharon Godkin has been Copy Editor 
for Trait & Landscape. In addition to carrying out the usual 
functions of Copy Editor, she has solved problems in the organi¬ 
zation of various articles and has detected mistakes in physics, 
chemistry and biology. She has also contributed several good 
articles herself, the latest one in this issue. - Now, Sharon is 
returning to her home in Victoria to take up a new job. On 
behalf of all T&L readers, I want to thank her for her competent 
and dedicated work and to wish her the very best. JMR 
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A Botanist becomes a Specialist in Gold 


by John Macoun 

An excerpt from the newly reprinted and expanded "Autobiography 
of John Macoun, Canadian Explorer and naturalist 1831-1920". 

"This year (1865) I made an excursion up the Hastings Road 
into sparsely settled country and brought back many species I had 
not hitherto found. I had learned that soils produced certain 
plants and I now found that rocks, lakes and ponds and river 
bottoms had distinct floras, and there was no chance about where 
things grew. I could not tell what I might expect in any locali¬ 
ty so I always aimed to go where conditions varied. My school 
prospered and gave me no trouble. The year 1866 was an off year 
in many ways. The Fenian Raid took place in June and I was in 
camp at Prescott for some time.* The same summer gold was dis¬ 
covered near Madoc and people went mad over gold hunting, and 
even the children in the school would bring me rock specimens 
showing traces of mica and others, iron pyrites. These I classi¬ 
fied as fool's gold. In the late summer Dr. Robert Bell, of the 
Geological Survey which was then located in Montreal, was sent up 
to examine Richardson 1 s report which pleased nobody. The excite¬ 
ment increased and men came from all over Canada and the States. 
Richardson 1 s mine sold for $40,000.00 and chiefly to local men. 
One of the shareholders, Mr. Robert Patterson, asked me in Novem¬ 
ber if I would go out to Madoc and report to him what I thought 
of it. I told him that I knew very little of geology and less 
of mineralogy, and that he had better get someone who knew more. 
He said that he would risk me, so I made the 1 Pilgrimage 1 as we 
called it. I had three ideas about how to distinguish gold and 
with these and a jack-knife I became a specialist. I knew that 
iron pyrites and quartz were too hard for my knife, that calcite 
or limerickite would cut or crumble and that gold would cut 
readily but not crumble. With this primitive knowledge I entered 
the lists in a hotel in Madoc Village and found all sorts of 
conditions there. The people generally had samples which the 
farmers called ’Quartz 1 . I asked to see the specimens and found, 
as I expected, calcite, which cut easily and looked like quartz. 

I told them that it was not quartz, and at once I had a crowd 
around me. Quartz, iron pyrites and calcite were disposed of in 
short order, and I was the centre of a crowd. A man came up and 
produced a nugget of pure gold, but lighter color than the Madoc 

* Decorated for his service, Macoun was later awarded a section 
of land near Timmins, Ontario, as part of the Boer War Veter¬ 
ans ' land grant . 

On the opposite page is a portrait of John Macoun. 
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gold. This was the Quebec gold, which I had seen in Belleville. 

I immediately said that it was not found here and told him he 
got it before he came to Madoc, and that it came from the Chaudi- 
ere. It was seen that I was a specialist and took precedence at 
once. I may say that that was the first and last time that I 
ever claimed the role of a mineralogist. The upshot of my in¬ 
vestigation at the mine next day was that gold was there, but in 
small quantities. Mr. Patterson unloaded and I rose in public 
favour." 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN MACOUN, 2nd Edition, with new Introduction, 
Editorial Notes, three new photos and five maps, is now available 
in hard cover. Copies may be ordered from The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists 1 Club, Box 3264, Postal Station C, Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1Y 4J5. The prices are as follows: $10.00 for members before 
October 1, 1980; $12.50 for non-members and for members after 
October 1; $15.00 for institutions. There is an additional 
charge of $2.00 for postage and handling. 


WANTED: Information on the Banded Snail 

George R. Carmody 

Biology Dept., Carleton University 

We are doing genetic studies on the Banded Wood Snail, 

Cepaea nemoralis j using specimens that were collected from two 
Ottawa populations. This species has long been used for genetic- 
al and ecological research in France, England and Italy where it 
is native. It was first reported in North America about 150 
years ago. The first written account of this snail near Ottawa 
appeared in a note by G.C. Heron in 1880 in the very first volume 
of the Transactions of the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' 

Club. Well-known colonies 
of this snail exist in Lon¬ 
don and Owen Sound, Ontario, 
most likely having been in¬ 
troduced with plants import¬ 
ed from Europe. 

I would be interested 
to learn the location of 
other colonies of this snail 
in Eastern Ontario and Que¬ 
bec. It is usually found in 

disturbed habitats like gardens and secondary growth woods. 

During wet periods it climbs hedges, trees, and the stems of 
plants. Its shell has five, three, or, rarely, one dark brown 
band on a light yellow or tan shell. Should you know of, or 
discover, a colony of this snail, please contact us at 231-4451 
or 231-3683. 
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The Early Hairstreak 

Peter Hall 

Every spring, many butterfly enthusiasts walk wooded trails 
looking for a small flash of blue. The blue could belong to that 
most elusive and perhaps rarest of eastern North American butter¬ 
flies, The Early Hairstreak, Erora laeta. 

The Early Hairstreak has been encountered very infrequently 
in Gatineau Park in late May and early June, the only time the 
adult is on the wing in the Ottawa area. Several small, common 
butterflies belonging to the family of "blues" are also flying 
at this time and could be confused with the Early Hairstreak. 

Their flight is usually not as rapid as that of Erora laeta. 

The Early Hairstreak is almost strictly a denizen of thick 
Beech-Sugar Maple woods. This tiny butterfly, with a wingspan 
of only about 2 cm, flies about in dappled shade around Beech 
trees or along trails and roads in the woods. It sometimes set¬ 
tles on the ground to drink from wet spots. 

The males are a uniform gray with a slight bluish lustre on 
the upper surface of the wings and a small patch of bright blue 
along the edge of the hindwing. The females have much more blue 
above and, in this way, resemble many tropical hairstreaks. The 
under surfaces of both sexes are bluish-green with small red 
spots. The Early Hairstreak lacks the fine tail on the hindwing 
that characterizes most hairstreaks. 

Very little is known about the life cycle of this elusive 
butterfly which belongs to the family of "gossamer-winged" or 
Lycenid butterflies. The food plant of the larvae is believed 
to be American Beech ( Fagus grandifolia) . This is disputed by 
some lepidopterists, who feel Beaked Hazelnut (Corylus oomuta) , 
which often grows in the understory of Beech woods, is the food- 
plant . 

The Early Hairstreak belongs to a genus that has only two 
representatives in North America. The range of Erora laeta is 
from southern Nova Scotia west to Michigan, and south in the Ap¬ 
palachian Mountains to northern Georgia. Its only close relative 
is found in the southwestern United States and Mexico. 

Even in its favoured haunts, which are widely scattered 
within its range, it is so infrequently seen that lepidopterists 
can only guess at some of its habits. 

The fact that females are seen more often than males is con¬ 
trary to most other species of butterflies. The brighter colour 
of the female makes it more noticeable in the tricky forest light, 
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Upper: female Erora laeta 
Lower: male on a Beech leaf 
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and the females stay closer to the ground while the males fly 
high up in the crowns of large Beech trees. However, several 
males have been encountered by the author flying close to, or 
settled on the ground at several places in the Gatineau Hills. 

Although most often encountered singly - when seen at all - 
the Early Hairstreak has been known to gather in large numbers 
along favoured sunny trails or at puddles. Such population ex¬ 
plosions" have occurred in the New England states but were very 
localized and short-lived. 

In the Ottawa area, the first records of E. laeta were a- 
round the turn of the century at Meach Lake in Gatineau Park. 

The species was not recorded again for another half century when 
it was sighted once more in the same area. However, it has been 
seen at least once in each of the last three years in several 
places in the Park. 

Will this beautiful and mysterious phantom of our insect 
fauna disappear once again for another fifty years? Or, perhaps 
as its habits become better known, will its hiding places be re¬ 
vealed? Maybe it will always remain the tiny flash of blue that 
sets the butterfly and nature lovers hearts beating faster. 



The Early Hairstreak flies about in dappled shade in thick Beech- 
Sugar Maple woods like those pictured here, photo by Albert Dugal 
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Rare Sight—Common Bird 


Sharon E. Godkin 

One drizzly day early last August, Gus parked our yellow 
"Nature Travel Service" minibus at the Glenwood Picnic Site in 
north-central Newfoundland. Draped with the inevitable cameras 
and binoculars, we twelve tourists tumbled out for another natur¬ 
al history ramble in the dripping boreal forest. 

Wandering ahead, I was alerted by the movement of a fluffy 
little black-and-white bird working its way around the trunk of 
a tree near the lake shore. Mentally I checked off the field 
marks - and was stumped. The bird had the size and body markings 
of a Downy Woodpecker, but, excepting the black forehead and some 
black speckling, the cap and nape were orangy-red. The colour 
was noticeably different from the red of the mature male's nape. 
The bird was unperturbed when the chattering group joined me and 
gave us many good views. Gus, our encyclopedic leader, identi¬ 
fied the bird as an unusual Downy. 

Five days further west, near the head of the beautiful Cod- 
roy Valley, we came across another tame orangy-red Downy in 
Crabbes River Park. This bird seemed to have more black spotting 
on the cap and nape than the first. None of us had seen or heard 
of such plumage and bubbled with speculations. We were certain 
we had encountered a Newfoundland race, and fruitlessly searched 
our reference books for mention of one. 

Back in Ottawa, I questioned every naturalist I met. They 
were as puzzled as I. Eventually, I contacted W. Earl Godfrey, 
who immediately solved the mystery. I was embarrassed to learn 
that he had described this plumage phase in The Bivds of Canada . 
Of course, I had consulted this book, but had read only the sec¬ 
tion on subspecies. Had I remembered or reread the species des¬ 
cription, I would have known that both sexes of Downies in 
juvenal plumage - the first plumage to follow the natal down - 
have caps spotted to varying degrees with white, yellow or red, 
alone or in combinations. The forehead, and sometimes also the 
nape, are black. Dr. Godfrey assured me that few people ever 
see this plumage, as it lasts only about three weeks in late 
summer. (By contrast to the term juvenal , juvenile is applied 
to any immature bird and its plummage.) 

But then, had I enough sense to read my book, I would have 
missed meeting Dr. Godfrey and visiting the Zoology Division of 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences to confirm my observa¬ 
tions. Dr. Godfrey brought out a skin specimen with "typical 
juvenal plumage", showing both orangy-red and white in the mottl- 
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ed cap. The feathers had black bases, white central bands, and 
long, hair-like, orangy-red tips. 

Later, I recalled an illustration of an immature Downy in 
one of my field guides. Birds of North America by Robbins, Bruun, 
Zim and Singer. The purpose of this illustration had always puz¬ 
zled me, as I could see no difference between it and the picture 
of the adult male. After studying it under bright light, I real¬ 
ize that it is an attempt to portray the mottled cap of the juv- 
enal plumage. 

Herein lies a moral for us mediocre birdwatchers: always 
read your Birds of Canada. Thoroughly! Chances are that that 
exciting rarity you just spotted has been written up by Earl 
Godfrey and perhaps even beautifully painted by John Crosby. 



The male Downy Woodpecker in adult (or definitive) plumage (left) 
has a solid black cap and a red nape. The adult female lacks the 
red nape patch. Both sexes in juvenal plumage (right) have caps 
mottled to varying degrees with white, yellow or red. 
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Discovery on the Bicycle Path 


Frank Pope 


It is my good fortune to be able to commute to and from work 
via the National Capital Commission Bicycle Path that follows the 
Ottawa River for 10 km from Acres Side Road to Tunney f s Pasture. 

In the beginning, my attention was absorbed by the problems of 
physical conditioning, clothing and bicycle maintenance, but when 
these problems came under control, I began to discover a variety 
of flowering plants. The intent of this article is to share 
these discoveries with you and to encourage everyone in the area 
to venture onto the path, on foot or bicycle, to enjoy the de¬ 
lights of discovery for themselves. One need not even leave the 
pavement of the path to make the observations. 

The flowers can be found from April to November, the great¬ 
est number of species blooming in July. I managed to identify 
about 150 species, but for this article I will mention only 55. 

I assume that you are strolling or riding along the path on the 
second weekend of each month, and I describe the flowers that 
would likely catch your eye on those days. There will be few 
rarities, but many that never get a chance to bloom in our well- 
kept gardens. Probably many of these flowers would catch your 
eye wherever you walked on the second weekend of the month. They 
are commonly associated with human habitation because they have 
been introduced from abroad, accidentally in the case of weed 
seeds, deliberately in the case of flowers that have escaped from 
gardens. They are marked with an asterisk (*). 

On the second weekend of May, a cyclist along the path finds 
few leaves on the trees and shrubs, but he cannot miss the seven- 
metre wall of white blossoms provided by a grove of Pin Cherry 
trees. The fresh green grass in open areas twinkles with the 
white blossoms of Wild Strawberry and the yellow blossoms of 
Barren-strawberry . The shiny, dark, evergreen leaves and violet 
blossoms of Periwinkle* draw the eye to areas normally shaded by 
shrubbery. Spreading from old flower buds into the sunlight, 

Gill-over-the-ground* presents a display of violet blooms. 

A month later, a cyclist may suddenly sense a sweet fra¬ 
grance. Looking up he finds himself in a grove of white-flowered 
Locust* trees. Further along, the poppy Celandine* extends its 
range wherever sheltered from the N.C.C. mowers. In other such 
areas. Pome's Rocket* displays its pink, purple and white flowers. 
Red Clover* and Alsike Clover* seem to cope with the mowers, and 
their red and pink-white blooms are seen all along the path. 

Close to wilder parts of the path can be found the swept-back 
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violet petals and yellow beak of the Climbing Nightshade* and 
the violet spikes of Cow Vetch*. Along the more natural part of 
the path, look for the stalkless leaves surrounding the stem and 
white flowers of Canada Anemone , the pink blooms of the small, 
thornless Wild Rose , and the five-petalled, star-shaped flowers 
of Gromwell*. Skiers in winter may notice the small, hard, white, 
•egg-shaped seeds of this plant on stalks sticking out of the 
snow. 


A cyclist on the path the weekend after Canada Day would 
find aquatic plants beginning to show, led by the violet flowers 
of Wild Iris and the yellow ones of the Bullhead-lily floating 
on the surface of the water. Standing back from the path is the 
spectacular Burgle Flowering Raspberry , the robust White Sweet- 
clover *, the intricate Tall Meadow-rue with plumes of white flow¬ 
ers that lack petals, and Wild Parsnip* with its stout stem and 
yellow flowers that look like clusters of buttons. Smaller but 
still showy are the yellow flowers of Common St. John r s-wort* , the 
extremely narrow leaves and yellow flowers of Tumble Mustard *, 
the drooping lavender flower clusters of Common Milkweed , the 
small, pale pink, bell-shaped flowers striped inside with deep 
rose of Dogbane , and the large, upward-facing, unspotted orange 
blossoms of Day-lily*. Close by the path, the small white flow¬ 
ers of Hoary-alyssum* bloom on stalks that come out from the 



Purple Loosestrife along the Ottawa River shore at Lac Deschenes 
in August 

photo by Gary Hanes 
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base of the stem like a rocket. Bristly Viper's Bugloss* dis¬ 
plays blue flowers with long red stamens. Yellow Goat's-beard* 
has dandelion-like flowers that close at noon and grass-like 
leaves. 


On the second weekend in August, the show is at Ottawa Beach. 
From the path to the water’s edge is a mass of Purple Loose¬ 
strife*. In sheltered bays, the white flowers of Water-parsnip 
and the blue spires of Pickerel-weed are evident. Wet areas dis¬ 
play the purple stems and pink flowers of Spotted Joe-Pye-Weed. 
Adorning low shrubs and creeping along the ground are two white- 
flowered vines. Wild Cucumber and Virginia Creeper. The flowers 
of Wild Cucumber are succeeded by single, large, fleshy pods 
covered with weak prickles, while the flowers of Virgin s-bower 
are followed by gray silky plumes. Along the path one finds the 
numerous small, clustered, pale lilac flower heads of Canada 
Thistle *, pink and whitish flowers of Bouncing Bet*, yellow 
flowers with X—shaped stigmas of Evening Primrose , and tapering, 
one-sided spikes of slender, drooping, blue bells of Bellflower *. 


On the weekend after Labour Day, those two clovers that 
survive so well in lawns decorate the border of the path. White 
Clover* is identified by the white blooms and pale triangular 
mark on each leaflet, Bird 1 s-foot Trefoil* by bright yellow blooms 
and five-part leaves. A step back from the path are the yellow 
flowers with orange palates and the narrow leaves of Butter-and- 
eggs* , the pale blue, stalkless flowers of Chicory* , and the 
yellow, insignificant, dandelion-like flowers of Wild Lettuce 
that rarely seem to be open when one is there to see them. Fur¬ 
ther back are tall Panicled Asters with willow-like leaves and 
white flowers tinged with violet, and Mullein* with flannel- 
textured leaves and yellow flowers on a tall, club—like flower 
head. In the background are the numerous small, fuzzy, white 
heads of White-snakeroot and the large yellow blooms of the 
sunflower, Jerusalem Artichoke*. 

Even on Thanksgiving Weekend, the flowers along the path 
complement the coloured leaves of the trees. Most spectacular 
are the showy deep violet flowers of New England Aster , but the 
beds of pale violet blooms of the Heart-leaved Aster are also 
attractive. Where the ground has been disturbed, Sow-thistle* 
displays its yellow blooms, Yarrow* its white, flat-topped 
flowers and fern-like leaves, and Wild Carrot* its white, flat- 
topped flower heads with the single deep purple floret in the 
centre and the lacy leaves. 

Should you become acquainted with these flowers, your ap¬ 
preciation of the path will be enhanced, and, probably, you will 
find yourself seeking some of the others. Have fun! 

The common names quoted follow Checklist of Vascular Plants 
of the Ottawa-Hull Region 3 Canada by Gillett and White. To 
identify the flowers, I used A Field Guide to Wildflcrwers by 
Peterson and McKenney. 
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Macoun What’s what 

Judith Larkin 


The Second Annual Macoun Symposium was completed on March 
21st. Individual speakers talked about carcinogens in the en¬ 
vironment, nuclear waste, pesticides and herbicides, garbage and 
the pulp and paper industry. The talks were very interesting and 
informative; discussion periods after each session let everyone 
participate and ask penetrating questions. 

Recent guest speakers included Catherine Symons, who told 
us about her trip last summer to the Selkirk Mountains of B.C. 
with a group from Trent University. On February 29th, we had 
another speaker on mountains, a former "nat" (naturalist) from 
Kananaskis Park in the Rocky Mountains of southern Alberta. Dan 
Brunton showed us slides of beautiful mountain flowers and the 
strange things altitude does to trees. He brought along a 
friend, a Tiger Salamander called "Worm". Feeding expenses for 
this type of pet are high, Dan told us, as Worm has eaten two-. 
thirds of a can of fish (not chicken - Worm is picky) catfood in 
the last eight months. 

The Senior Macouners made a trip to the Carleton University 
Greenhouse where Dr. Illman gave us a tour. Basil Halked spoke 
to us on minerals and brought along an excellent display and 
three of the 2000 known meteorites in the world. Macoun members 
also viewed a film about the wild horses and seals of Sable Is¬ 
land off the east coast of Nova Scotia. 

On the weekend of February 23-24, we made a trip to David 
Keith's farm near Wilson's Corners, Quebec. Nine Macouners an 
Elisabeth Beaubien camped on an iced-over lake after hacking 
through two feet of ice to make sure it was safe. At night they 
heard calls of Saw-whet and Barred Owls. A snowfall that night 
unfortunately caused rain in some tents by morning (due to open 
tent flies). 

Other activities included a workshop at the Museum to redo 
the entire card catalogue of the Macoun library. Catherine 
Vardy, a Macoun member, began work on the club herbarium. A 
lodge-counting trip to the study area was held. One hundred and 
five muskrat lodges were counted, but only three active beaver 
lodges were found. 

Macouners are now looking forward to warblers and flowers 
and the many interesting field trips planned for the spring. 
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Two Rarities 
of the Alfred Bog 

Erich Haber 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Surprisingly enough, no detailed natural history studies 
have been conducted in Alfred Bog despite its apparent richness 
and long history (Nystrom and Anrep 1909). The few visits which 
naturalists and biologists have made have yielded a number of 
rarities. These rarities include the only known Ontario location 
for Rhodora ("Rhododendron canadensej^ one of the few Ontario lo¬ 
cations for Southern Twayblade fListera australis ) (Whiting 1974, 
Whiting and Bobbette 1974), a colony of the locally rare Dragon r s 
-mouth ("Arethusa bulbosa)., the rare Spotted Turtle, and a rare 
dragonfly fWilliamsonia fletcherij,, the only Canadian species of 
this well-studied family for which the life cycle is not yet 
known. In this article, Erich describes a recent successful ex¬ 
cursion into this 2500-hectare peatland. JMR 


After documenting the presence of the bladderwort Utricular- 
ia geminiscapa (literally meaning twin-scaped bladderwort) in 
Mer Bleue (Haber 1979), I decided to investigate several addi¬ 
tional Ontario bogs for this species. Brief visits to bogs at 
Newtonville and Cavan in south-central Ontario proved fruitless. 
The Alfred Bog, lying approximately 75 km east of Ottawa, seemed 
to be a very promising habitat to investigate since it lies with¬ 
in the same postglacial drainage system of the Ottawa River as 
the Mer Bleue (Figure 1). Fazal Muhammad and I visited the bog 
on August 3, 1979, after learning from Joyce Reddoch that bog 
pools, the usual habitat for this bladderwort, were present. 

The Alfred Bog is to a large extent a forested bog consist¬ 
ing of such common species as Black Spruce ( Picea mariana ), 
Tamarack ( Larix laricina) , Mountain-holly ( Nemopanthus mucronata ), 
Huckleberry ( Gaylussacia baccata) , blueberries ( Vaccinium sp.) 
and other typical ericaceous bog shrubs. An aerial photograph 
of the central region of the bog (Figure 2a) reveals the dis¬ 
tinctive patterning of a portion of the bog by lens-shaped clear¬ 
ings whose long axes are orientated in an east-west direction. 

The general appearance of this area is somewhat similar to that 
of a forested string bog. 

Access to the central, relatively undisturbed area of the 
bog is simplified by the presence of a trail leading to and par¬ 
alleling a central drainage channel which flows into Horse Creek 
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to the north. We were reminded of the uniqueness of this bog 
when we crossed to the east side of the drainage channel and 
promptly found a yearling Spotted Turtle ( Clermys guttata) , one 
of the rarest of Ontario turtles (Cook et at.) , crawling about 
the peat moss in the shelter of the Black Spruce. 

Within a few minutes of searching for suitable bog pool 
habitats, we entered one of the larger, lens-shaped clearings 
dotted with shallow pools of standing water. I assumed that 
these were due to the abundant rain that fell several days prev¬ 
ious to our visit and, therefore, did not expect to find the 
bladderwort in such temporary pools. To the contrary, the blad- 
derwort was present, not as floating plants as in the Mer Bleue 
pools, but rather as spreading plumes adhering to the surface 
of the peat moss. This manner of growth suggested that the 
plants had been growing in depressions of the moist peat moss 
surface, possibly in the absence of standing water. The bladder- 
wort’s ability to persist through times of fluctuating water 
levels had also been noted for specimens at Mer Bleue. A contin¬ 
ued search throughout the same clearing yielded numerous plants 
in shallow pools only a few centimetres deep. Most plants had 
produced capsules from their closed, petal-less, underwater 
(cleistogamous) flowers (Figure 3). Only one plant was found 
bearing aerial scapes with flower buds. 



Figure 1. Location of the two Ontario bog localities for the 
Tuin-scaped Bladderwort in relation to the postglacial drainage 
pattern of the Ottawa River The present channel is indicated 
by the solid line paralleling the northern boundary of the post¬ 
glacial drainage system (shaded area) of about 9 S 000 years ago . 
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Figure 2. Part of the central region of the Alfred Bog: 

(a) aerial photo showing the string hog-like patterning which is 
particularly evident at the bottom right; the access route is 
indicated by a broken line; (b) bog pool with water lilies and 
surrounding bog dominated by the White Beak-rush 
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Commonly found in the same pools with this bladderwort was 
the Flat-leaved Bladderwort (U. intermedia) (White 1977), and, in 
several of the deeper, water-filled depressions in the peat moss, 
plants of the Fragrant Water-lily ( Nymphaea odorata) , and Spatter- 
dock ( Nuphar variegatum) were in flower (Figure 2b). 

In addition to those species already mentioned, the follow¬ 
ing represent the common herbs and shrubs observed in the bog 
clearings: 


Herbs 


Bog Aster 

Spatulate-leaved Sundew 

Virginia Cotton-grass 

Blue Flag 

Bog-bean 

White Beak-rush 

Scheuchzeria 

Three-leaved False Solomon's Seal 


Aster nemoratis 
Dros era intermedia 
Eriophorum virginicum 
Iris versicolor 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
Rhynchospora alba 
Scheuchzeria palustris 
Smilacina trifolia 



Figure 3. Utricularia geminiscapa (a) whole plant with normal 
flowers and cleistogamous capsules 3 the tatter indicated by 
arrows; (b) seeds from cleistogamous capsules 
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Shrubs 


Bog Rosemary 
Dwarf Birch 
Leatherleaf 
Sheep Laurel 
Bog Laurel 
Labrador Tea 
Small Cranberry 


Andromeda glaucophylla 


Be tula glandulifera 
Cassandra calyculata 
Kalmia angustifolia 
K. gold folia 


Ledum groenlandioum 
Vaccinium occycoccos 


An additional specimen that highlighted the day’s findings was 
a second Spotted Turtle, a mature male about 11.5 cm long, which 
was found basking in one of the pools. 

The Alfred Bog, to date, represents only the second known 
Ontario locality for the Twin-scaped Bladderwort. Within the 
Ottawa District, however, there is another locality for this 
species at ’’Hopkins Hole” in Gatineau Park. Specimens collected 
by Allan and Joyce Reddoch in 1978 from this bog pool could only 
be verified as the Twin-scaped Bladderwort after finding one of 
the small, underwater capsules (Figure 3) hidden among the leafy 
plumes. 

Like Mer Bleue, the Alfred Bog, surrounded in part by com¬ 
mercial interests, is a unique boreal habitat whose specialized 
inhabitants, some of which are rare in the province, require a 
measure of protection. The management of this habitat would re¬ 
quire the safeguarding of the natural hydrological patterns 
within the bog drainage system in order to preserve the interest¬ 
ing vegetational patterning and species composition that has 
developed over the last 8,000 years. 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT AREAS IN THE REGIONAL OFFICIAL PLAN 

Last November, Ottawa-Carleton Regional Council adopted its 
Natural Environment Areas (formerly Conservation Areas) policies 
as Official Plan Amendment No. 12. This action means that after 
five years of reports and hearings, the Council has completed its 
reassessment of the Conservation Areas (except in the Greenbelt 
and along the river corridors) designated in the Regional Offic¬ 
ial Plan of 1974 and the policies controlling their management 
and uses. It is the details of the reassessment which I want to 
describe to you. 

On the map on the following pages, the boundaries of the 
areas contained in the 1974 Regional Plan are marked with a heavy 
line, and the areas as they are designated in the present Amend¬ 
ment are stippled. As you can see, some areas have stayed essen¬ 
tially the same, while parts of other areas have been lost. In 
addition, several areas which are in the 1974 Plan have been de¬ 
leted altogether, and three others have been set aside as Special 
Study Areas. The total area of land designated Natural Environ¬ 
ment Areas in the Amendment is 27,000 hectares, down from 37,800 
hectares in the 1974 Plan. 

Important buffer areas have been removed from several sensi¬ 
tive areas, including a strip along the north side of the Con¬ 
stance Creek Area and another along the south side of The Long 
Swamp. Most incredible, and potentially most disastrous, was the 
last-minute decision to remove privately owned parts of the Mer 
Bleue from the Natural Environment Areas designation. As I have 
stated previously, the deletions of areas and parts of areas has 
resulted from pressure by landowners and bear no relation to the 
regional significance of the areas nor concern for their ecologi¬ 
cal integrity. 

Three areas were placed in the Special Study category for 
three different reasons. The eastern corner of South March High¬ 
lands has been set aside until decisions have been made on put¬ 
ting several roads through it. The section at the southwest 
corner of Stony Swamp which is quite important as a buffer again¬ 
st the growing population of Bridlewood immediately adjacent is 
owned by developers who, of course, want to build there. Its 
future has still to be determined. 

To hear that South Gloucester has been designated a Special 
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1 CARP HILLS-SOUTH MARCH HIGHLANDS 

2 CONSTANCE CREEK - SHIRLEY'S BAY 

3 WEST CARLETON FOREST 

1 CRANBERRY MARSH 
5 BRADLEY'S FALLS 

3 HWY. 17 DEER WINTERING YARD 
f PINERY - LONG SWAMP 
3 CORKERY WOODLANDS 
) THE BURNT LANDS 
) HWY.7WATERFOWL AREA 
| MER BLEUE 

2 OSGOODE WOODLANDS 

3 MARLBOROUGH FOREST 

% TIP OF WINCHESTER DEER WINTERING YARD 
5 CUMBERLAND FOREST 
b BILBERRY CREEK 
7 NEPEAN WOODLOT 
3 SOUTH GLOUCESTER 
9 STONY SWAMP 
0 PINHEY FOREST 

1 PINE GROVE 

2 GREEN CREEK 

3 ABANDONED NEW YORK RAILROAD LINE 


)TE : EXCLUDES AREAS WHICH WILL BE DEALT 
WITH AS PART OF THE RIVER CORRIDOR 
STUDY. 


. M.O.C. PLANNING DEPARTMENT, DEC.,1979 
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Study Area because no one at* the Region could think at the criti¬ 
cal moment why it had been designated in the first place is a- 
stounding. No natural area in Ottawa-Carleton has been studied 
so thoroughly and so recently. Albert Dugal has done a magnifi¬ 
cent job working over this area and exposing its outstanding 
features. The future of this area is in doubt, but the Conserva¬ 
tion Committee is moving to try to ensure that this area is re¬ 
tained . 

The Natural Environment Areas contained in the Amendment 
have been divided for policy purposes into three categories. 
Environment Areas Class 1 (13,100 hectares) consist of deer 
yards, waterfowl areas, sensitive wetlands, climax forests and 
other significant vegetation areas, and scenic areas. They are 
intended to identify the most important features to be found 
within the Natural Environment Areas. 

Environmental Areas Class 2 (12,300 hectares) surround or abut 
the Class 1 areas. Their conservation value may not be as high 
as for Class 1 areas, or they may simply not have been studied 
to determine what natural features they contain. 

Environmental Areas Class 3 (7,575 hectares) are the few small 
buffer areas left. 

Permitted uses and activities in these areas are much the 
same as those already stated in the Regional Plan with certain 
major exceptions. The exceptions with the greatest detrimental 
impact are those which allow a house to be built on existing lots 
of record in all Environmental Areas, including Class 1, and 
those which permit severances into 10-hectare building lots in 
Environmental Areas Classes 2 and 3. 

The Amendment has now been forwarded to the Minister of 
Housing for his approval. Objections to the Amendment will be 
filed with the Ontario Municipal Board along with referrals from 
the Minister of Housing. Eventually an 0MB hearing will be 
scheduled to deal with these objections, after which the Board 
will make a decision. This decision can be apealed only to the 
Ontario Cabinet. 

If you wish to receive a copy of Amendment 12 or further 
information on it, contact Chris Bradshaw (563-2646) or Doris 
Seabrook (563-2825) of the Public Participation Group of the 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton. 

Role of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists T Club 


The influence of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club can be 
seen in the natural areas which were retained and in the code of 
management practice in the Amendment, and in the supplementary 
acquisition and management policies which were approved at the 
same time. But, although Amendment 12 is far removed from the 
ideal protection for significant natural areas in Ottawa-Carleton, 
it would have been much worse had some members of the Club not 
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played an active role in the political process. Members contact¬ 
ed their local Regional representatives, and others appeared at 
every hearing to urge the retention of the natural areas in the 
Regional Plan. Before several crucial votes towards the end of 
the process, several members of the National and Provincial Parks 
Association (and of the Club) and I talked with politicians to 
argue for key issues. And, close to the end, when it appeared 
that the Carp Hills might be lost to developers and threaten the 
whole program, the Club sent a letter to all Regional Councillors 
pointing out the significance of the Carp Hills and the impor¬ 
tance of significant natural areas in Ottawa-Carleton. A member 
of Regional planning staff who has followed the process during 
these past years has told us that our political action had a 
greater influence on retaining natural areas than anything else 
the Club has done. And, of course, it is obvious once you think 
about it. There is no point in knowing about significant natural 
areas and compiling resource inventories on them unless you go 
out and inform the decision-makers individually about their sig¬ 
nificance and fight for their protection. 

That is not the end of the story, but rather, only the be¬ 
ginning. We naturalists must always be vigilant to make sure 
these significant natural areas are managed appropriately (in 
most cases by being left alone) and to monitor the constant 
threat of development of these areas by further amendments to the 
Regional Plan. And, at the present time, the Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers and Shores Study is being considered by the Region to con¬ 
clude the reassessment of the Conservation Areas in the 1974 Plan. 
We have much work to do. 

I would like to remind you once again that most of the 
areas shown on the map are privately owned and are not open to 
the public. Preparation of a Regional Official Plan is a project 
in land use planning to identify the best uses for all the land 
in the Region and to control undesirable uses of it. The Plan 
does not open land designated as Natural Environment Areas to 
public use unless the land is acquired, as, for example, in the 
Marlborough Forest. 

In addition to parts of the Marlborough Forest, the Region 
owns the strip of The Burnt Lands along the south side of High¬ 
way 44. West Carleton Township owns the West Carleton Forest, 
and Cumberland Township owns the Cumberland Forest tracts. Other 
publicly owned land is in the Greenbelt and includes that part 
of the Mer Bleue which has been designated Natural Environment 
Area, and Areas 19 to 23 on the map. All of these areas in the 
Greenbelt are owned by the National Capital Commission and are 
open for your year-round exploration and enjoyment. 
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Mark Gawn 


January and February are usually dull months for birding in 
Ottawa, but this year they proved exceptional. Mild weather at 
the beginning of the period, rare strays on feeders, and concen¬ 
trations of raptors helped to keep observers busy. 

The unusually mild weather of December continued into Janu¬ 
ary, encouraging several species of waterfowl to linger. Mano- 
tick boasted 5 Pintail, a Canada Goose and an American Widgeon. 
Greater Scaup, Hooded Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser and, 
incredibly, a Common Loon, could all be found in other areas of 
open water. Surprisingly, the record numbers of Gulls on the 
Christmas Bird Count (C.B.C.) did not linger. Only the usual 
numbers of Great Black-backed and Herring Gulls were reported; 

4 Ring-billed Gulls in January were Ottawa’s first January re¬ 
cord . 


After several poor winters, raptors were again notable. 

Meadow Voles experienced local population explosions and attract¬ 
ed concentrations of raptors, particularly south of Uplands Air- 
port. Rough—legged and Red—tailed Hawks could be seen there in 
good numbers, and for the first part of January they were accom¬ 
panied by 4 Northern Harriers. The Harriers, undoubtedly, were 
tempted by the unusual lack of snow cover. Snowy Owls were very 
hard to come by. Only a few were reported, the most easily ob¬ 
served being 3 birds on Fallowfield Road. The concentration of 
Short-eared Owls, discovered last fall, remained in reduced num¬ 
bers. They were easily observed in the evening as they hunted 
over the fields along Armstrong Road. A productive woods south 
of the Airport contained, besides the ubiquitous Great Horned Owl, 
Barred, Long—eared and Saw—whet Owls, and, most exciting of all, 
a Boreal Owl. 

For the first time since 1973, many Ottawa birders were able 
to see a Gyrfalcon. An intermediate phase bird spent most of 
January terrorizing the Pigeons at a West End rock quarry. At 
the same location, both Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks were 
sighted. Goshawks were not as common as in previous years, but 
most observers were able to see at least one. 

Two Red-headed Woodpeckers over-wintered, and a Red-bellied 
was reported from Old Chelsea. In contrast to recent years. 
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Three-toed Woodpeckers were hard to find, Black-backed being the 
most frequently encountered species until February when Northerns 
started to move into the area. Horned Larks had begun to migrate 
by the end of the period, and birds could be found singing in the 
fields south of the city. Northern Mockingbirds, after several 
years of scarcity, were again easy to find and included one bird 
at Deschenes. Robins were successfully over-wintering at several 
locations, and the Varied Thrush first seen last fall continued 
to grace the Pinecrest area. Another rare bird, Ottawa’s first 
Tufted Titmouse, could still be found as it foraged with a flock 
of Chickadees in the Alta Vista area. The male House Finch, also 
discovered last fall, was relocated (after the C.B.C.’.) near Wood- 
roffe Avenue and could be seen off and on throughout the period. 

At least one of the record numbers of Yellow-rumped Warblers 
recorded on the C.B.C. survived into the new year. 

Red-winged Blackbirds over-wintered in unusual numbers, un¬ 
doubtedly due to the mild weather. Most of the "summer” species 
were recordedj Grackles, Cowbirds, Eastern Meadowlarks and a 
Northern Oriole were all seen. Other over-wintering species of 
note were Common Flickers, a Brown Thrasher, White—throated Spar¬ 
rows, Song Sparrows and a Swamp Sparrow. Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were more common than usual and could often be located in the 
northern parts of the Ottawa area. 

Although Ottawa is usually noted for its "northern" finches, 
this year was an exception. For the first part of the period, 
finches were mainly restricted to the northern and western 
fringes of the region, where both Crossbill species could be en¬ 
countered in small numbers, as could Goldfinches and Pine Sis¬ 
kins. Redpolls and Pine Grosbeaks were noticeably absent. 

Towards the end of January, Purple Finches and Evening Grosbeaks 
moved into the rest of the area, the latter species becoming 
abundant by the end of February. Lapland Longspurs were reported 
only once, a large flock near North Gower. 


Copy Editor Needed 

The Canadian Field-Naturalist requires a Copy Editor to 
start work in June on the 1981 issues. The position involves the 
preparing of manuscripts and other copy for the printer and the 
correcting of the galleyproofs. Competency in the English lan¬ 
guage and an ability to pay attention to details are essential. 
The Copy Editor corrects, grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
wording and ensures that the material conforms to the journal’s 
style. Although this task is a volunteer one, there is an hon¬ 
orarium. Anyone potentially interested in carrying out these 
duties should contact the Editor, Dr. Lorraine C. Smith, R. R. 3 
Stittsville, Ontario KOA 3G0; home telephone 836-1460, office 
telephone 996-3840. 
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Visit to Carleton University Greenhouses 


Charlotte Dill 

On a cold afternoon in January it was a joy to enter the 
greenhouses of Carleton University*s ELBA and see lush tropical 
vegetation and flowers in bloom. ELBA stands for Environmental 
Laboratories (Biology Annex), and it was here that members of 
the Club were welcomed on January 19 by Professor Bill Illman. 

Bill described some of the work of the laboratories and 
greenhouses and then showed us through the various plant houses. 
In the desert house we saw a wide variety of cacti and other 
succulent plants. Bill pointed out several cactus "mimics", 
members of plant families other than Caotaoeae which have devel¬ 
oped the same type of water-retaining growth habit. 

We moved on to the tropical house where he showed us many 
interesting exotic plants. There were tiny oranges and huge 
lemons, camellias, orchids and other bright flowers. The temper¬ 
ate house also contained an array of unusual plants with several 
in bloom or in fruit. 

In another series of glass houses, where plants are grown 
for class use and study, were examples of insectivorous plants 
such as Venus* Flytrap. When extra plants are available, they 
are offered for sale, and some of us came away with unusual house 
plants as souvenirs of an enjoyable visit. We are very grateful 
to Bill for an interesting and informative afternoon. 


Winter Landscape Interpretation 

Lois Culpan 

On February 3rd, about a dozen Club members donned their 
snowshoes and set out on a winter landscape interpretation outing 
lead by Isabel Bayly. 

The glorious morning with brilliant sunshine, blue skies and 
soft snow made us very aware of the many contrasting colours and 
forms of the winter landscape. The dark green of the evergreens 
and the whiteness of the snow set off the varying kinds of bark 
on the deciduous trees. We examined the silvery, curling bark 
of Yellow Birch, the red and white bark of Striped Maple, the 
soft, crumbly bark of Black Ash, and the distinctive thin, smooth. 
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sinewy surface of Blue Beech. We marvelled at the beauty of 
Paper Birch trees gleaming in the morning sunlight, and watched 
Evening Grosbeaks feeding on the clusters of red, hairy fruits 
on the Staghorn Sumac. Red Dogwood shrubs with their brilliant 
branches were very common, and we even found some Viburnum bushes 
with their noticeable terminal buds. Alders and Yellow Birch 
were well endowed with catkins, and, on the surface of the snow, 
Yellow Birch seeds were scattered, having floated down on their 
tiny seed wings. 

As the group made its way through the woods near the Gatin¬ 
eau River, we observed the many signs of nature provided by the 
soft snow. Tracks of Deermouse, Meadow Vole, Varying Hare and 
Squirrel were very much in evidence, as well as a few signs of 
Fox and Weasel. Also, indentations in the snow with wing tip 
marks indicated where birds had lighted to pick up seeds and 
other edibles. 

A lack of snow this winter has provided an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for Squirrels to unearth their many caches of food stored 
last fall. There were signs of great activity around these 
little excavations with leftovers from the meal scattered around 
the edges. We were impressed with the abundance of food avail¬ 
able on weeds, brush, trees, and the patches of bare grass, and 
realized that animals and birds should feed well this winter, 
although some of the hibernating creatures may be having other 
problems. 

While traversing a small swampy area, we stopped to marvel 
at the insulating powers of the fluff of Cattails which when 
stripped off feels warm to the bare hand despite the cold temper¬ 
ature. We discovered how this fluff can be used in emergency 
situations to stuff into boots and mitts to help keep one warm. 

We returned to Isabel’s home where a cozy fire was waiting. 
Isabel and Bud graciously plied us with hot coffee and cookies 
while we relaxed before the large livingroom window and watched 
the hectic scene at their bird feeders. At least a dozen gor¬ 
geous Blue Jays alternated at feeding with a horde of voracious 
Evening Grosbeaks. On the sidelines attacking the suet were 
the odd Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, a Nuthatch, and a half a 
dozen Chickadees. Through the midst of all this bustle, two 
Red Squirrels chased each other madly, collapsing every now and 
then (from what I presume was exhaustion) to bask in the sun - 
for about five minutes - and then they were off again. 

It was a delightful and informative morning, very much 
enjoyed and appreciated by all participating. 

Many thanks, Isabel. 
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Peregrine Falcon 
Release Progam 

Iola Price 
Wildlife Biologist 
Canadian Wildlife Service 


INTRODUCTION 

At the recommendation of the delegates of the 1970 Federal- 
Provincial Wildlife Conference, the Canadian Wildlife Service 
(CWS) began a program to try to breed the endangered anatum Pere¬ 
grine Falcon in captivity. Widespread use of organochlorine in¬ 
secticides had all but eliminated Peregrines from their breeding 
ranges in eastern and central Canada and the United States by 
then*. The goal was to raise enough falcons to release and re¬ 
introduce the birds to the wild again. In 1976, following the 
successful rearing of young Peregrines at the CWS raptor breeding 
facility at Wainwright, Alberta (Fyfe 1976), a cross-Canada pro¬ 
gram of experimental releases was started in order to develop 
techniques for reintroduction to the wild. 

Two techniques are being used for the releases. Young birds 
bred in captivity are placed in existing nests in the wild with 
naturally-hatched birds of the same age, to be raised by wild 
adult Peregrines. This is called fostering. In the second tech¬ 
nique, called hacking , the birds are reared in captivity and re¬ 
leased at the normal fledging age, but are provided with food 
during the critical post-release period when they are learning 
to hunt on their own. Birds may be hacked in a remote and wild 
situation such as the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources is 
doing in Algonquin Park (McKeating 1978), or they may be hacked 
in a built-up area such as the release sites at Macdonald College 
(Bird 1978, Anon 1979) and Hull, Quebec. There are advantages 
to releasing Peregrines in built-up rather than remote areas. 
Predators such as the Great Horned Owl are not common, uncontam¬ 
inated food (starlings and pigeons) is abundant, and it is easier 
to watch over and care for the birds. 

* The latest rough estimate of the number of pairs of Peregrine 
Falcons living in the wild in Canada is as follows: 

southern or anaturn race The anaturn Peregrine Falcon 56 pairs 

tundra or tundrius race The tundra Peregrine Falcon 37 pairs 

west coast race The Peale r s Peregrine Falcon 60 pairs 

Continental surveys of the number of breeding falcons were con¬ 
ducted in 1970 and 1975. The next survey is planned for 1980. 
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This report describes the CWS release program in one locale, 
Hull, Quebec. Each year, four young Peregrines have been hacked 
from either Place Vincent Massey (1976, 1977) or the Fontaine 
Building (1978, 1979). Peregrines normally nest on cliff ledges, 
and so we constructed an artificial ledge, 1 metre x 2 metres, 
which we hung over the north side of the penthouse of each build¬ 
ing. On one end sat al 1/4x1 1/4x1 3/4 metre triangular 
enclosure, the four-week old birds* home after their arrival from 
the breeding facility. The front of the enclosure was partly 
closed for shelter, and partly barred to allow the birds to see 
and become familiar with their surroundings before release. We 
dropped food to the birds through a stovepipe inserted through 
the roof of the enclosure, so the birds would not see us and be¬ 
come imprinted on us during the pre-release period. For the 
Peregrines, life in the enclosure during the three-week pre-re¬ 
lease period was simple - eating chicken and exercising their 
developing wings. 

Falcons do not breed until they are two or three years old. 
None of the sixteen falcons released in Hull has yet come back 
to nest. Since first year mortality is estimated to be 75%, it 
will be some time before there are enough birds in the released 
population to form a mated pair that might choose to make Hull 
its nest site. 



The author is transferring the newZy arrived Peregrine chicks 
from their shipping crate to the hack box. 
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1976 


The birds were released at 10:15 on Sunday, August 8th, 
during a light misting rain. When two of the bars were quietly 
removed from the enclosure, the first bird walked through the 
opening and out onto the ledge, soon followed by the other three. 
They preened and walked vigorously up and down the ledge, hop¬ 
ping into the air and flapping their wings. The first and only 
flight that day took place at 15:15. The bird, 9P0, could not 
fly well; it lost altitude, levelled off at the fifth floor and 
disappeared behind the building. The next afternoon, M. La- 
rouche of the Ministere du Tourism, de la Chasse et de la Peche 
(Quebec Department of Tourism, Fish and Game) told us that the 
Hull police had picked up a wounded falcon in someone's yard and 
taken it to a local veterinarian. The bird was returned to us, 
and as it was only wet and tired, we placed it behind bars on the 
ledge for 24 hours and then released it again. Meanwhile, by Mon¬ 
day morning, the three remaining Peregrines had all taken their 
first flights and returned safely to various corners of the roof. 

We had no further problems until September 8th when 9P0 was 
shot and wounded. It was sent to Mrs. McKeever at the Owl Re¬ 
habilitation Research Foundation in Vineland, Ontario, where it 
was operated on, and its broken wing was set. Later that year, 
it was returned to Wainwright to join the breeding stock, having 
been judged unable to cope with the rigours of survival in the 
wild. 


We were fairly certain that the birds began to catch their 
own food three weeks after their release. We continued to feed 
them, however, until they ceased to take the food offered, because 
we did not want them to be under any undue stress during this 
important learning period. The Peregrines remained in the area 
until the second week of September. 

1977 


We wondered if 9P0 f s initial unsuccessful flight and the 
general reluctance of the 1976 birds to fly on the release day 
stemmed from weak flight muscles. Before the arrival of the 
Peregrine chicks in 1977, we modified the enclosure's interior, 
doubling its height to give more room for exercising. We also 
added vitamins to their food. As in 1976, only two bars were 
lifted on the release date, and the birds walked through the 
opening to freedom. Lifting only two bars reduced the chance of 
panic flights that have happened at other sites when rusty hinges 
creaked and frightened the birds as the whole front of the en¬ 
closure was lifted. The release went smoothly, and all four 
birds flew within an hour of being released. They were better 
fliers than the previous year's birds, for they immediately soar¬ 
ed, although their landings were still awkward. 

Our first evidence of normal migration behaviour came when 
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27P was trapped and released at the Hawk Cliff Banding Station 
on Lake Erie near St. Thomas, Ontario. To quote from McKeating 
(1978), who was present at the time, "Think about it. a lr 
hatched in an incubator in Alberta, flown east at the age o 
tween 4-5 weeks and hacked back to the wild, undertaking 1 
first migration and being caught at a place and time where the 
species would normally be. Exciting . 

1978 

Because of impending construction on the roof of Place Vin¬ 
cent Massey, the 1978 release took place from the Fontaine Build 
ing, two km away from Place Vincent Massey. Situated in the 
north end of Hull, it overlooks the Ottawa River a park and some 
developed land. This riverbank location seemed better from a 
Peregrine's point of view since it looks out over an expanse of 
water, and numerous pigeons and starlings breed or roost un et 
the t ; o nearby bridges. The only drawback is the busy four-lane 
bridge and highway adjacent to the site. 

We placed the birds in their enclosure the morning of August 
10th, and a check that afternoon revealed nothing amiss. To 
dismay, the next afternoon we discovered that two birds had 
squeezed through the bars. One was out on the ledge, butthe 
other had disappeared. That afternoon and ev * nin f’ Raided by 
the members of the Club des Ornithologues amateurs de Hull (Hul 



These young Peregrines have just 
facility at Wainwright, Alberta . 
flight feathers . 


arrived from the CWS breeding 
Note the mixture of down and 
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Amateur Ornithologists Club) the next morning, we searched the 
area but we did not find the bird. In response to a series of 
radio appeals and a newspaper story, we investigated reports 
Saturday and Sunday from people who had "seen a falcon". We 
identified these "falcons" as young gulls, pigeons and nighthawks. 
The missing Peregrine returned on its own on Sunday, August 13th, 
and remained free-flying in the area. Although still carrying 
many of its down feathers, it flew well enough to avoid capture. 

The release of the remaining three birds on Saturday, August 
26th, at 9:15 was watched by twenty people, among them a reporter 
and members of the Club des Ornithologues amateurs de Hull. Two 
birds flew almost immediately, while the third remained on the 
ledge exercising, preening and feeding. It finally flew at 11:00. 
We stopped feeding the birds on September 22nd. From time to time 
time, a single Peregrine was seen at the Fontaine Building, and 
■the most recent sighting was on December 22, 1978. 

1979 


The four Peregrine Falcons (one male and three female) ar¬ 
rived on July 26th. Because the previous years 1 activities had 
generated local enthusiasm, we invited local newspaper and TV 
journalists to record the birds 1 installation in the hack box on 
July 27th, and their release from it on August 11th. The events 
thus received considerable media attention. 

Forty-five persons turned out on Saturday, August 11th, to 
watch the release and first flight. This year, half an hour be¬ 
fore I pulled the bars, I dropped food to the ledge below. Thus, 
immediately upon release, the Peregrines had something to eat, 
and they choose to eat and exercise instead of taking flight im¬ 
mediately. From the birds’ point of view, having something to 
distract them in the first hour after release is a wise idea. 

The first flight took place at 11:20. After circling the 
building twice, the bird flew north and out of sight. The three 
other falcons remained on the ledge eating, preening and exer¬ 
cising. By 15:30, all the birds were gone. They all returned, 
however, and, unlike previous years’ birds, they remained to¬ 
gether as a group of four until August 26th. 

Tim Raistrick, a student who spent some time observing the 
birds, did not observe any attempts to capture food on the wing. 
In fact, he estimates that they spent 75% of their time perching 
on the ledge or the adjacent roof area. 

On Saturday, August 25th at 19:00, I witnessed an event 
which I believe was repeated in some similar fashion the next 
morning, resulting in the death of one of the falcons. One Pere¬ 
grine picked up a piece of food from the ledge and flew away with 
it. It was closely followed by another Peregrine, and the two 
of them dropped to the ground and continued to struggle over the 
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food. They were so preoccupied that I was able to approach to 
within 15 metres. They flew off when startled by a young boy who 
whizzed by on the bicycle path not more than 1 metre from where 
they stood. 

I learned the next day that one of the birds had been struck 
by a car. I assume that once again when one of the Peregrines was 
was carrying food, it had dropped to the ground, and when she 
tried to retrieve it, she was struck and killed. 

An Environment employee, Dave Foster, saw three Peregrines 
sitting on the railing of the Macdonald Cartier Bridge staring 
at a large brown object on the roadway. He walked onto the 
bridge and collected the dead bird. After it was autopsied, the 
carcass was given to the National Museum of Natural Sciences. 

Rick Poulin of the Museum reported that she was in excellent 
condition with extensive fat deposits. This relieved my fear 
that the birds were hungry and fighting for food because our new 
feeding routine (described below) was not adequate. 

While the birds were confined in the hack box and for one 
week after their release, we fed them one two-week old chicken 
per Peregrine per day as we had done in previous years. Then, 
to force the birds to accelerate their hunting attempts (G. Mc- 
Keating 1978, per. comm.), we modified the feeding routine. 

From August 18th to August 25th, we fed at the rate of one chick¬ 
en per Peregrine every two days, and from August 30th we left 
food on an "as required" basis but at the average rate of 1 1/2 


The 1979 Peregrines on the ledge of their hack box shortly after 
their release. photo: Le Droit 
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chickens per Peregrine per day. From time to time we fed them 
pigeons, starlings, cowbirds and House Sparrows to acquaint them 
with the local fauna. 

PLANS FOR 1980 

I hope that in 1980 we will receive eight Peregrines for 
the Hull project. We are planning to install a TV video system 
similar to the one used last year in Washington, D.C., if funds 
are available. 

A number of local birdwatchers and CWS employees have sug¬ 
gested that the Peregrines be colour marked in some fashion. 
Suggestions that we dye individual feathers with picric acid 
seem the most reasonable and easy to accomplish. Coloured leg 
bands are not easy to see during flight. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND HUMAN INTEREST 

The falcons were of great interest in both Hull and Ottawa. 
The veterinarian who received the wet falcon from the police in 
1976 refused any payment, saying that it was a privilege to have 
such a magnificent bird in her care. The Hull Chief of Police, 
when informed of the program in 1976, promised to do everything 
possible to promote the program, including providing some police¬ 
men to shoot pigeons in a quarry to feed the Peregrines. (We 
trapped pigeons instead.) The interest and assistance of the 
Hull Police was especially valuable in 1978 when the one bird 
escaped, for it was they who received many of the telephone calls 
reporting the whereabouts of the "falcon". Likewise, members of 
the Club des Ornithologues amateurs de Hull joined the search at 
6 a.m. on a Saturday, contributing many hours of time which we 
gratefully acknowledge. 

Many civil servants working in Place Vincent Massey and the 
Fontaine Building were enthralled by the birds. Those working 
on the upper floors saw the birds conducting mock attacks and 
stooping on each other, and they watched with amazement as the 
birds soared upward on thermals around the building. For many 
people, this was their first close encounter with a predatory 
bird of any kind. It was gratifying to see how they and the 
Commissionaires responsible for the building took such an inter¬ 
est in the birds, and how quickly word spread that something un¬ 
usual could be seen out the windows. 

At Place Vincent Massey, there was an evident sense of loss 
when, in 1978, the release site was shifted to the Fontaine 
Building. We soon lost count of how many times we were asked 
about the fate of the birds, coupled with the request to "let us 
have our birds back in 1979". When we told the people in the 
building of the slight possibility that the birds might return 
to breed in 1979, there was great excitement. The Peregrines 
have aroused an interest in birds in general, and birds of prey 
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in particular, among people who learn of their presence. At no 
time was there any "the only good hawk is a dead hawk" sentiment. 

There are numerous anecdotes to tell about the program. One 
tale involves a phone call I received at home one evening in 1978 
from the Commissionaire at the Fontaine Building. The Hull dog- 
catcher was there saying that he had found our missing Peregrine. 
When we arrived, he opened the back of his truck and said "There 
it is, in the cage". We could see nothing at first, but on clos¬ 
er inspection discovered a tiny little bird, and sure enough, it 
had a curved hawklike beak, just as he had said. It was a pre¬ 
flight Common Nighthawk which had fallen from a roof onto a busy 
street. Upon learning that it was not a Peregrine, the man de¬ 
cided to take it home and try to raise it to fledging. He col¬ 
lected flies and fed it flies and hamburger for a week. One 
evening, when he took it out of the cage for exercise, it flew 
away. 


We have received phone calls from as far away as 150 km 
from people telling us about birds they had seen and wanting to 
know if they were Peregrines. We were often asked for advice on 
how to care for wounded hawks. I cannot express adequately how 
impressed I was at how much people cared about birds of prey. 

In the Outaouais area, people consider that these birds are very 
special indeed, and that they are to be cared for. 



Macouner Jean McAllister was one of forty-five people who turned 
out to watch the first flights of the 1979 Peregrines . 

photo: Le Droit 
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A nine-week old Peregrine Falcon flying free against a background 
of the Alexandra Bridge and the base of Parliament Hill 

All photographs are by the Canadian Wildlife Service unless oth¬ 
erwise noted. 
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"Life in Ramsayville Marsh" 

On Wednesday, May 14 (in English), and on Wednesday, May 21 
(in French), Teresa Aniskowicz will present an evening of slides 
on "Life in Ramsayville Marsh" at the N.C.C.'s Mer Bleue Inter¬ 
pretation Centre, Dolman Ridge, at 8:00 p.m. In addition to 
ornithological discussion and exhibits, there will be refresh¬ 
ments . 

The Interpretation Centre has just completed a successful 
winter program. During the spring, the Centre will be open on 
Sundays, May 4 to June 14, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Special pro¬ 
grams are planned for each Sunday afternoon. At 1 p.m. and 3 
p.m. the topic will be spring flowers, and at 2 p.m. the subject 
will be spring frogs and will include a visit to a nearby frog 
pond. The logging museum will be open with spring exhibits on 
the plants and animals of the area, and trails should be in shape 
for hiking. If you want further information on the Centre and 
its programs, call 824-9714. 


An Invitation... 

for us to visit the Ottawa Duck Club's waterfowl sanctuary at 
Shirleys Bay. 

The range is a restricted area, but once a week in the sum¬ 
mer, when the range is quiet, Ottawa Duck Club members go in to 
work on improving the habitat for waterfowl nesting, providing 
nest boxes for Wood Ducks, planting corn for migrating birds, 
and the like. They have invited us to take advantage of the 
opportunity to have a look at the place. So if you want to 
wander around, do some good birding, and see what is growing 
there, this is your chance. 

Call the OFNC number, 722-3050 after 10 a.m., to find out 
what the times and connections are. 


Reminder: 

to those of you who have papers or photographs related to Club 
activities, present or past. 

If you would like to donate this valuable material to the 
Club to be added to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club Collection 
in the Public Archives, please phone Joyce Reddoch at 749-5363. 
Your contribution to the known history of the Club will be very 
much appreciated. 
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Assorted Advice for Field Trips 


Sheila Thomson 

Our field trips become more and more popular, but conse¬ 
quently it becomes more and more difficult to visit a habitat 
and leave no trace of our visit. This should be our goal, how¬ 
ever. Before the flood-tide of spring excursions, the Excursions 
and Lectures Committee has suggested that we draw your attention 
to potential problems, and to precautions we must take while on 
field trips. Many of the basic rules are self-evident. Others 
perhaps would never occur to us unless pointed out. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY: Permission to use private property for an ex¬ 
cursion brings, as with public property, an obligation to avoid 
damage to habitat or fences. When an excursion is on private 
lands, trip leaders should point out this fact, emphasizing that 
Club members may not return to the area without permission. 

PARKING: Use discretion in parking cars so as not to block lane- 

ways or damage early spring grass. 

TRAMPLED VEGETATION may not recover until the following season, 
if then. In some areas, your leader may require that you follow 
single file along the trail. 

LITTERING: Orange peels and apple cores may be bio-degradable, 
but they still mar the trail with your garbage. 

COLLECTING, PICKING AND DIGGING: Removing natural objects from 
along the trail leaves the trail poorer for others. If there is 
no objection to acquiring specimens, it still is best not to take 
them from the trailside. On private land, get permission before 
you pick, dig or collect specimens. Collecting in Gatineau Park 
is prohibited. Picking and eating the Park f s wild strawberries, 
blueberries, apples, morels, mushrooms, hazelnuts and butternuts 
is your inalienable right, but digging Wild Onions or Indian 
Cucumber-root for food destroys the whole plant - and arouses 
the wrath of both officials and naturalists. 

PHOTOGRAPHY is not always a harmless activity. Be aware of the 
damage caused by removing a branch that hides or shades a nest, 
or by beating a trail to the hidden den of a wild creature. The 
Editor of TvatZ & Landscape is asking for more black and white 
photography (record shots of Club outings and good nature shots) 
but not at the expense of wild creatures and wild habitat. 

NEW MEMBERS may welcome some guidance before embarking on 
a first field trip: 
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WHAT TO WEAR: Always dress for solid comfort. Traditional 
sources of discomfort for beginners are unsuitable footwear 
and good clothing that may become mud-spattered, snagged or 
grass-stained. Comfortable bush-wear is best for nature rambles. 
Comfortable hiking shoes are essential. For cold-weather spring 
and fall outings, wear wool socks (with a spare dry pair) and 
hiking boots or water-proof winter boots. Only an addict can 
continue to enjoy a nature hike when feet become soggy wet and 
icy cold. Rubber boots for wading in cold water need the insula¬ 
tion of heavy insoles and wool socks. For summer exploration of 
wetlands, wear canvas running shoes and don't worry about getting 
your feet wet. Bring a change of footwear for the trip home. 

CHILDREN: Showing a child his first oriole is a most worthwhile 

accomplishment. Leaders who have no time for children, or for 
beginners, need to be superannuated. Children on an outing are 
subject to the same rules as everyone else, and should be with 
a responsible adult. Any special restrictions on activities 
should be explained to children before the walk begins. Children 
too young or too active to be reasonably quiet on bird walks can 
be taken on other kinds of outings. 

INSECT PESTS: Do not be deceived by the lack of biting insects 
in your sprayed urban neighbourhood. Come prepared with protec¬ 
tion against insects, especially in May and June. Gloves, long 
sleeves, a turned-up collar, and a hat or kerchief are armour 
enough for some people. If you depend on insect repellent for 
protection, the most effective brands contain an ingredient 
called N,N-diethyl-m-toluamide (4% to 95%). For especially 
sensitive individuals, a headnet has been known to preserve 
sanity. PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS IS ESSENTIAL IF YOU WISH TO 
ENJOY THE OUTINGS. 

For new members, we can wish you nothing more satisfying 
than the new fields of interest, good companionship, and endless 
discoveries that are generated by club field trips. Your trip 
leader's phone number is provided should you require more inform¬ 
ation or encouragement. 


Club T-Shirts 

NOW AVAILABLE: T-Shirts decorated with the Club's owl 

* in a choice of 4 colours - 

bright yellow, pale blue, beige and white 

* in the 3 children 1 s sizes and 4 adults 1 sizes 

* price of each shirt is $5.00 plus Ontario sales tax 

Place your order by calling the Club number, 722-3050, after 
10 a.m. 
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Excursions and Lectures Committee: Frank Bell (521-8046) Chairman 

All times stated for excursions and walks are departure or start¬ 
ing times, Please plan to arrive 15 minutes early to avoid being 
left behind; leaders are instructed to start promptly. Members 
arriving by bus at meeting places for excursions can usually find 
rides with other members going by car. (Mention to the leader 
that you need a ride if none has been offered). 


BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 

The following series of walks (of 3 to 4 hours duration) is 
offered for novice birders. Binoculars are essential, and water¬ 
proof footwear is advisable. 


Saturday 


Leader(s) 


Assistant 


10 May * 

17 May * 
24 May * 
31 May ** 


Bill Holland (728-5242) 

George McGee (733-1739) 

Frank Bell (521-8046) Ian Davidson 

Bill Clark (224-0539) Mark Sims 

Fran Goodspeed (234-7566) Danny Campbell 


Meet: * Vincent Massey Park (parking lot near Heron Road Bridge) 

** Britannia Woods (entrance to the Britannia Filtration 
Plant - Bus #51 stops here.) 

Starting Time: 7:30 a.m. 


MAY EVENING WALKS 


These four informal walks are offered for expanding members 1 
general knowledge of natural history. Insect repellent may be 
useful. Wear waterproof footwear. 


Wednesday NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
7 May between 6th Line and 7th Line 

6:30 p.m. Leader: Anne Hanes (749-2400) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre (northeast corner of 

the parking lot) 


Tuesday OTTAWA-CARLETON CONSERVATION CENTRE 

13 May Leaders: Loney Dickson (226-4217) 

6:30 p.m. Stephen Darbyshire (749-9317) 

Meet: Ottawa-Carleton Conservation Centre parking 

lot, west side of Moodie Drive at the hydro 
lines north of Jack Pine Nature Trail 
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Wednesday 
21 May 

6:30 p.m. 

KANATA BEAVER POND 

Leader: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Meet: Carlingwood Shopping Centre (northwest corner 

of parking lot beside Woodroffe Avenue Postal 
Station) 

Monday 

26 May 

6:30 p .m. 

BRITANNIA WOODS 

Leader: Arnet Sheppard (Hm 820-9003, Wk 238-6154) 

Meet: Entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant - 

Bus #51 stops here. 


Saturday 

3 May 

6:30 a.m. 

BIRDING AT SHIRLEYS BAY 

Leader: Bruce Dilabio (729-6267) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect 
repellent. 

Sunday 

4 May 

7:00 a.m. 

BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 

Leader: Stephen Gawn (741-8597) 

Meet: Anderson Rd. at CNR tracks north of Russell Rd. 
Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect 
repellent. 

Saturday 

10 May 

6:30 a.m. 

BIRDING AT SHIRLEYS BAY 

Leader: Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Assistant: Michael Bostock 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect 
repellent. 

Sunday 

11 May 

8:30 a.m. 

SPRING WILDFL0WERS IN GATINEAU PARK 

Leader: David White (828-4185) 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of the 

Irving Place - Maple Drive stoplight on Carling 
Avenue. Use visitors 1 parking strip running 
along Carling Avenue side of the building. 

Bring a lunch and insect repellent. 

Tuesday 

27 May 

8:00 p.m. 

0FNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE MOONLIGHT M0TH-ER 

Speaker: Dr. Eugene Munroe 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Dr. Munroe, now retired from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, is one of the world’s leading lepidopterists. 
His butterfly collecting, begun in early youth, has 
taken him to every continent except Antarctica. He 
is an Honorary Life Member of the Lepidopterists’ 
Society. In this sequel to last years’ well-received 
talk "The Sunny Aurelian”, Dr. Munroe will explain 
how to explore the fascinating habits of moths 
through observing, rearing and collecting. 
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Saturday 

31 May 

9:00 a.m. 

BUS TRIP TO THE MILL OF KINTAIL 

Leaders: Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Diana Carlisle (829-3773) 

Meet: Museum of Natural Sciences (parking lot at the 

west side of the building) 

An opportunity to explore the nature trails of the 

67 hectares of parkland surrounding the mill, now a 
museum, once used as a studio by the noted Canadian 
sculptor, Dr. Tait McKenzie. The price of admission 
to the museum is 50C. The Mill of Kintail is located 
a few kilometres from Almonte. Bring a lunch. There 
is no charge for the bus trip. 

Saturday 

6 Sunday 

7 & 8 

June 

DAWN CHORUS 

Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

A weekend tent-out on Mt. St. Patrick to hear the 
birdsongs at dawn. Contact the leaders by June 5 for 
map, briefings, or to borrow a tent. (Motel informa¬ 
tion is available for non-campers.) 

Tuesday 

10 June 
8:00 p.m. 

0FNC MONTHLY MEETING 

ECHO LOCATION OF BATS 

Speaker: Dr. Brock Fenton 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Dr. Fenton, a professor of biology at Carleton Uni¬ 
versity, is interested in the behaviour and ecology 
of bats. He studies how they use echo location to 
learn about their environment and about other bats. 

Saturday 

14 June 
8:30 a.m. 

BUS TRIP TO SHAW WOODS NATURE PRESERVE 

Leader: Albert Dugal (821-2586) 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of the 
Irving Place-Maple Drive stoplight on Carling 
Avenue. Use the parking lot west of the Neatby 
building and south of the greenhouses. 

Cost: $5.00 per person (payable at the bus) 

An all-day outing to explore this natural treasure 
just north of Eganville which was described by the 
leader in the last issue of T&L. Bring a lunch and 
insect repellent. 

Tuesday 

24 June 
6:20 p.m. 

EVENING FIELD TRIP TO MER BLEUE 

Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre (northeast corner of 

the parking lot) 

Be prepared to get your feet wet. Bring insect 
repellent. 

Saturday 
28 June 
9:30 a.m. 

BUTTERFLY WALK 

Leaders: Peter Hall (733-0698) and Ross Layberry 

Meet: in front of Supreme Court on Wellington Street 

A walk to discover some of the lesser known butter¬ 
flies, including particularly the Hairstreaks, with 
opportunities for photography. Bring a lunch. 
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Saturday 
5 July 
11:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
& Sunday 
9 & 10 
August 


Saturday 
23 August 
6:30 a.m. 


DEADLINE: 


BUS EXCURSION TO QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL STATION 

AT CHAFFEY'S LOCKS 

Leader: Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of the 

Irving Place - Maple Drive stoplight on Carling 
Avenue. Use the parking lot west of the Neatby 
building and south of the greenhouses. 

Cost: $11.00 per person (including dinner), payable 

10 days in advance 

Participants should bring their own lunch to eat on 
arrival. In the afternoon, the leaders provided by 
the station will show points of biological interest, 
including swallow nesting boxes and possibly ospreys. 

A steak cookout will be held from 5:30 to 6:30. In 
the evening, there will be an excursion to find and 
listen to bats. The bus should be back in Ottawa by 
11 p.m. Make your reservation for this trip, on a 
first come, first served basis, by sending your cheque 
or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Natural¬ 
ists' Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, 
Ottawa, K2A OP7, at least 10 days in advance of the 
trip. Include your name, address, telephone number, 
and the name of the trip. If anybody should wish to 
go by private car, they still must register for the 
meal (at 722-3050) after 10 a.m.) 10 days before the 
outing. 

OVERNIGHT OUTING AT THE HAVEN ON LAC LAPECHE 
Leader: to be decided 

Meet: parking lot behind National Research Council 

building, 100 Sussex Drive 
Departure Time: 9:00 a.m. on Saturday 
Activities will include organized nature walks and 
canoe outings. The N.C.C. cabins at The Haven accommo¬ 
date 3 to 6 persons each and are furnished with bunk 
beds. Bring your own sleeping bags, food, cookware, 
flashlights, etc. The outing is limited to a maximum 
of 35 people so that participants must preregister, on 
a first come, first served basis, at 722-3050, after 10 
a.m. There is no charge for the use of the cabins or 
the canoes. 

BIRDING IN THE WEST END 
Leader: to be decided 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect re¬ 
pellent . 


Material intended for the September-October issue must 
be in the Editor r s hands before July 12. 
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